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INTRODUCTIdN 



This publication is a discussion of what is known ioday about learning 
and teaching English as a second language, also known as TESOL 
(leaching English to speakers of other lariguages). By necessity, when 
one person attempts to interpret so diverse a field as TESOL and applied 
linguistics;, there are bound to be conflicting views arid iritefpretations of 
the same phenomena. It is important, then, for an accurate interpretation 
of my remarks that the reader understand the particular viewpoirit from 
which I speak. I am in profound agreement with Abraham Kaplan's 
riotiori that there is nothing so practica[ as good theory, but the fact is 
that there is rioi \ good theory for language learning. There are many 
theories from several disciplines which attempt to account for language 
learning and language teachirig, arid tnmy of those theories are conflict- 
ing: But there is also knowledge about language learning and Unguage 
teaching from an empirical approach, from trial and error in the class- 
room: As Director of an E^iglish Language Iristitute, which teaches En- 
glish to academically oriented students, I am irivblved with the prob- 
leriis our students face daily. Thf^ir needs are the pririiary irifluerice on 
my thirikirig about language teaching. Theoretical speculations are iriter- 
estirig, arid it is very clear to me that a solid theoretical fouridation Is 
necessary for sigriificant progress in undersmnding how languages arc 
learned, but, for riow, the approach taken here is that of the putative 
Missourian: "You've got to show me." 

In other words, this book ignores or only briefly touches upon such 
theoretical issues in second lariguage acquisition as those connected with 
morpheme acquisition studies arid the critical period hypothesis, to 
mention just two topics. It deals irislead with practical matters in and out 
of the classroom. This may be an uhfashibriable arid unprestigious view 
in academia, but i feel reasonably certain frorii my own six years of 
teachirig in the public schools that classroom teachers will uriderstand 
the choice: 

The book first sketches the historical development of the field arid then 
discusses the domains of TESOL with special attention to bilirigual 
education. The major part is concerned with who teaches what to whom 
for what purpose to what effect, to paraphrase Lazarsfeld's famous 
formula; i.e.. With the teachers and the subject matter they teach, with 
the students and what they learri, and finally with how effectively this 
process is carried out—a how-tb section. 



THE HISTORICAL DEVEtOPMENT 
OF TESdt IN THE UNITED STATES 



''^'^^^'^S S^^^^ ^^'^^ almost iis f'lr as historical records. 
Before f(MK) B.C. there is evidence of "Iniporiarii hiiingual scrihai 
schools In which the riiitive Akkadian and ihc traditional Siinierian were 
taught" (fil).' The prophet Daniel, selected lor a scribal education by 
Nehuchadrie/zar^ was taught to communicate in languages (Uher than his 
native Hebrew. There were Greek and Latin, both of which, ai various 
limes, were used as language*, of wider communication (I.WC) as well as 
of scholarly learning, and their intlucnce in educaiion remaihs to our own 
day long after the living languages are no more. Saint Augustine 
developed a dialogue method of leaching and Cicero advocated a form of 
controjicd composition (50). There is in fact very little under the sun thai 
"^^'^Z" ^^'^^^ li»nyiiago leaching. What does change arc ihc 

answers to the question who teaches what to whom for uhai purpose. 
Prcsuniably Nebllchadrie/zar's concern for language leaching was not 
the same as thai of the Pr esident 's C\>mmission on f-oreign Language and 
Iriierriaiiohai Studies (71). The historical developmcni of I'l^SOI: is noi 
Just an account of scholarly thought in ivory lovers: ii is also ami more 
rniportanily a reflection of social and political factors in the United States 
and ihc v\i>rld. 

What also changes arc ilic conibinairon and consiellatioh of classroom 
techniques into the various methods as well as the theories which 
attempt to accounr for these methods. While it is true that most 
classroom Techniques ma\ have been tried at one lime or another, the 
particular context in which they were tried and the rationale for trying 
them were ditTcrerit. At present f HSOL is the scene of a number of 
competing riiethods to satisfy jusi about any taste, but this was not 
always the case. 

The historical development of Ti\S()L as a field of study in the rnilcd 
Stales is generally held to date from World War j j and the so-called arnn 
hiethod which became known variousj\ in peacetime ii> the audiolingual 
approach, the aural-t>ral method, the mim-mem method, and sometimes 
the KSL method. Hut it is necessary to backtrack blieny to understand 
this development: 

Until roughly the turn of the century all language study in J'.urope and 
ihc tlnited States had been done with Latiii as the model and Latin 
grammar as the mold t\>r describing other languages. These Ir.ainaie 
gramrtiiirs vvorked because the languages described were Indo-Luropcan 

P^''''^"'^^^*'^^'^ appearing in ihe icxi rcler ui ihc Selected Keterences 
lieginnin^ tui pa^e > V 



arid closely related to Latin. Occasibrially silly pfescriptioiis occurred; 
however. For example, infinitives carinbl be split in Lajiri, so there is now 
the ruje that infinitives should not be split in English, Because there is rib 
iinguistically valid reason for this rule in English, many linguists instead 
make it a rule to occasionally split their infinitives to prove their liberated 
point: (Editors then unsplit them right back.) 

Then around the turn of the century, when cultural anthropologists 
began the serious study of the languages and cultures of American Indi- 
aris, the Latiriate grammars no longer served to describe these typological- 
ly very different languages. As Stuart pdihts out, Franz Boas in his Intro- 
ductibn to the Handhook of Afnencan Indian Lan^ua}ics (II) marked ' the 
beginning of American descriptive linguistics and the efrective starting 
point of a new direction in grammatical studies** (99). In 1921, another 
anthropologist, Edward Sapir. published Lah^uafic: Ah IntrodYiCtlon to 
thF Study of Speech (85) which was to have great influen ce on thinking 
about language: Sapir*s most influential idea, known as the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis (107), is that the structure of the language one speaks 
ihfluehces the way one perceives the world. (Although this is an 
attractive idea to nonlinguists, most linguists remain skeptical.) In 1933, 
Leonard Blbbrnfield published Uinu^iOHe (10) which Bowen refers to as 
the bible of American structural lihguistics, and indeed it is now possible 
to begin to talk about the discipline of linguistics, a very new field of 
study, oriented toward speech rather than writing (13). 

Other scholars contributing to the develoDmerit of structural linguistics 
in the United States were missionaries who, in groups like the WyclifTe 
Bible Translators and the Summer Institute of Linguistics, were dedi- 
cated to spreading the Word of God by translating the gospels into 
primarily unwritten languages. Partialiy, the very practical demands of 
translation influenced their thinking about linguistics. To give but one 
example: many languages have inclusive (*a!l of us guys*) and 
exclusive we (*my friend and i but not you guys*): and if such forms are 
unfamiliar, the ihclusive/exclusive feature of ihe first person plur-iil 
pronoun is far from immediately apparent. So it is not surprising that the 
missionaries iriadverieritly translated **6ur Father"* with excjusive \\c. 
and subsequently discovered to their hbrrbr the Aymara Indians* inier' 
pretation of a God for white folk only, which ribtioh was the last on earth 
they had intended. 

Accordingly, scholars like Kenneth Pike of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics in his Phoneyfiics: A TccfinUpic for RedYu Vn^ Umi^ua^i's to 
Writrng (75), Eugene Nida of the American Bible Society in his Mor- 
pni>to^y: The Descripme Anuiysis uf Words (68). and later H. A. Gleasori 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation in An Pnroductiotno Descriptive 
LinfiULstics (38) were geriuiriely concerned with what came to be known 
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as "(Jisci)VLTy priK'L'diirL's. " ihc analysis of uhkrit>vvri iiiicl uriwriiteh 
languages. 

This praclical bcnl of anihn^pologisis and missionaries in ^hc de- 
velopmcni oi' American linytiislics was impoilani for two reasons. Ii 
conirihiiied enormously lo the knowledge ahoui ihe world's languages 
other 'hun ihe Indo-h(irope:m group; and it inadveri'-iuly developed 
{echnicjiies for learning ihoni through ihe focus on discovery procedures; 
With World War I! arid ihe rieed for a knowledge of siralegic bill obscure 
languages.' the United States AriAy fourid a gold rriirie iri the lirigUisls' 
experiisc iri I a rig li ages riever p^'^'^ '^^I'^^'v taiight paired uith the practical 
American know-how for learriirig them. Thiis the Arriiy Specialized 
Praining Program was established lo leach languages inlerisivdy to 
niililarv personnel using nalive-speaking teachers. e\iensi\'e contact, 
small classes, and high sludent moliv;uion (13). 

The results were considered excelieni and the exceUence attributed lo 
the method; ( It is legitimate' to bonder now \^hethci any method may not 
have hail excellent results, given the motivation: the time: the money; 
and the expertise;) ;After the war the audiolingtial method became tlrmK 
ensconced in the Universities ifuting the fifties and sixties. It is not Clear to 
me how inuch of a role a ihetMVtical raiioriale foi" laiiguage leainirig played 
in ihe de\elopriieht of the ariny language courses iri those hectic v\ai da\ s, 
bill the audiolirigiial approach, as expourided by structural lihglJisis like 
Charles Fries {}>), Robert Lado {54), and Nelson Brooks (14). was 
clearly and expliciiK wedded to bchaviorisi phychology and reint'orcc- 
ineni theory (J^O). Ihe basic tenets t)f the audiolingual approach, as 
formulated in Nloullon s five slogans of l^>6|. were as follows: 

I. LangUiige is speech, not writing. 
1. \ language is ii nCI of habits: 

3. ieach the langu.ige. not abtuil the language. 

4. A lariguage is what native speakers say. hoi what stuiiei>iie thinks 
_ they ought lo sa\ , 

Languages are diftereiit (^s; 

:-\s Praior discusses i7f>); n(n a single (^nc of these slogans is not 
illieslioried today on thet^reliCa! grounds, lii the fifties, however, they led 
ti> a methi>d i>f teaching chaiacteii/ed by pieSentation of oral language 
befoie writteri. exleiisive patterri-practiLC atki tlialoglie riiemori/atiori. a 
riiiriiiiiiiiii i^f explariatit>hs. arid, many would add. exquisite tedium since 
stiideiits were riever ericouraget.1 to say anything ori their owri tor fear of 
making mistakes which wt>uld theri becotne habit. 

"Lin gii i st s e sc h e w | h e le r m ' e x t U j c la n g u ages ' * t>n the g round s t h a t n o I arigu agi; 
is exotic to its mother lorigiie speakers, '.m the other hand, nnce one cannoi 
ci^rriforiahly talk about " the I C'S Cornrntmly laUghi Kanguage'.'; all day. the 
florid in house ierrri is "ihe funny languages." Iliogical.' Of Courvcl 
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All in all, there was a situalibri in which cornpellirig social factors de- 
manded the learning of Knglish at the same time that a very questionable 
method for teaching it was in vogue. The emergence of the Allies as vic- 
tors in Worid War H resulted in the even firmer establishment of English 
as the world language of trade and politics, in an economy which en- 
abled the United States to play a leading role in world reconstruction— 
carried out mostly in English — and eventually in the establishment of the 
Peace Corps whose substantial if inadvertent contribution to English 
language teaching has been basically ignored: In addition, the United 
States faced simultaneously the problems of many displaced persons and 
political refugees who did riot speak English and a strong ideology for 
conformity arid America-as-the-meltirig-pot. More than once, as a 
foreign studerit iri Miririesbta iri the early fifties, I was told when 
cntii izing some feature of American life: "If you dbri't like it here, go 
back to where you came from." The pressure for immigrants to the 

nited States to repress the mother tongue and to leam English to 
conform to mainstream values was enormous. 

One would think that the audiolingual method could not stand up to 
such demands. Eventaajly it did not: but it did have a few points in its 
favor. The theoretical foundation on which the rrethod was built was 
very solid. Today most linguists think it was an inadequate theory 
(theories are rarely wrdrig), but it is still perfectly possible for an 
inadequate theory to be solidly arid elegantly argued; Many scholars 
gained national recbgriitibn as propbrierits of the audiblirigual method, 
and this method is. of course, what they taught their .tuderits. Many 
readers of this book will have been trained in this method or will have 
studied a foreign language taught audiolingually. The other point in its 
favor was the Sputnik scare of the fifties which resulted in large amounts 
of federal monies becoming available for language teaching. Virtually all 
the National Defense Foreign Language institutes established to *'re- 
tobf* teachers advocated the audiolingual method and helped dissemi- 
nate it iri the public schools. 

It shr)uTd be added that rib seri.sible teacher was ever likely to actually 
teach accbtding tb the **pure'* thebretical tsriets of the aUdiolirigUal 
method, and with good teachers, so-called aUdiblirigUal courses were 
often successful. It is easy tb criticize the method sb cbrtipletely that one 
throws out the baby with the bathwater, and that is riot helpful. 

The whole situation led t() two developments. First, a profound 
distaste for the study of foreign languages occurred ni the United States 
to the point that ' Amcri':an;>* incompeuiice in foreign languages is 
ribtflirig short of scandalous: and it is becoming: worse.** accordiiy to the 
Presideiifs Comn'iission on Foreign Language and International .Studies 
(71). Clearly, social fiCtors are more important in explaining this 



developmerii, biit I think the aiidiDliriguai riiethtid may have helped. 
Seci)rid, a groiip o\ peDple errierged, with academic training in the 
teaching of Hnglish to speakers of other languages, w ho strongly t'elt the 
need for a way to obtain professional recognition and outlet for their 
interests: for a professional organizi^lion which could contribute a sense 
of discipline: uniform standards: information; teacher qurclitlcation; rmd 
all those matters which make a prt^fessicm a protcssion: In the 
TKSOh organization was founded: with its aniliaies today it numbers 
appri)ximaiely twenty-tive thousand members. THSOL has come of age 
as a profession in its own right. 



THE DOMAINS OF TESOt 

Because I llSOI. covers a multitude of teaching siiualioris arid sUi- 
dents rieeds. this Uiveisification of interests probably ci.)ritributed par- 
tially to the slow development of the tleld as a profession. Hven today, 
very few states have teach ei" certification specifically in TlLSOL. In any 
case, in an attempt to define the various groups and needs of the field, the 
Program C ommittee of the N72 TI-*S()L ctinvention asked Bettv Wallace 
kohinetl to address this problem. kt)binett defined the teaching of 
l:ngllsh as a conlinuum with ihe areas hetuecn the two extremes the 
proper dcmiains of 'I1:S( )I: (S4): 



non- 

Jlnglish- 

speakirig 



i:FL 



I-:SL 
instriimental 



biliri^'Ucii 
'. LUica!:on 



siiindard 
l\nglish- 
speaking 



KSl. 
'integrative* 



hson 



S()iiR( I : ■■ rhc Domains ol fl-SOL ' by B.Vt Kohirictt in JhSOI {Jtuiri<-rl\ 6. no. 
3(1*^72): l*^2-:i()7. I<cprinic'd u rlh permission. 



English as a Foreign Language (EFb) 

KFL refers to llngiish as a Foreign Language "where Hnglish is looked 
upon . a cultural acquisition; * (^veiseas where others study F!nglish the 
way persons in this ecuintry study French and Spanish, most teaching of 
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Engl; h is FFI.. Although the early clcsigriatiori of this area was often 
HFL. publisticis increasingly avoided the term, presumably because they 
considered the v^ord forvii^n to be pejorative and henc-j to be avoided in 
the *ielling of textbooks. British usagr in referring to overseas teaching is 
also KFL: 

English as a Secohd tahguage (ESL) 

ESL ••iristrumeritar' (the terms are Lambert's) refers to the learning of 
English for 'Specific furictibiial purposes," i.e.. self-serving such as for 
economic advantage: while * inlegraiive * reform to iriterpersohaF as- 
similative purposes (56). In Rbbihelt's terms, foreign students studyirig 
Engiish in the United States for purposes of pursuing an American 
university degree woi!ld be ESL instrumental: others refer to it as HFL. 
The terminology is noi as important as the underlying distinction which 
should be clarified: 

Speaking from personal -experience, for a Swede who by necessity 
learns English as the lingua frafica of Europe: the experience is not very 
threatening. S he has a perfectly good languiige and culture of her his own, 
s he considers her himself fully equal to anything English or American: 
and more importantly, s he e\;jects this to be the mutual viewpoint; But 
consider the learriirig of English by sUch groups as the Navajo and the 
Chicano, The very fact that these children are pressured into accepting 
another culture and its medium of expression is likely to seem a deroga- 
tory comment on their own culture. When the contact between ethnic 
groups entails language learning for the subbrdiriaie group, the affec- 
tive sphere of the process of second language learning is ver^ different 
from foreign language jearning. and the teacher can never afford to for- 
get that: Minority group students have i great nee<i for a sense of di^hi- 
iJiui dv fa persomi. the teacher' s recognition of their rights as human 
beings. Tact can be more important than methods. 

Bilingual Education (BE) 

BE refers to programs where eqUal emphasis is placed on ieiuning the 
native language as well as English. Dilririg tile last decade BE has 
attracted the lion s ^h.ire of federal tiinding for language leaching, The 
result has been occasional aciimony in job competition arid shifting 
teacher competencies, and at limes FiSE programs have uhfortuhately 
been contrasted v\ith BE programs as mutually exclusive. In what, to hiy 
mind: is an immoral pi^sition i^f "go hang the children but prt^ect the 
teachers: * the iAimctican Fcder.ition of l eachers has gone on rect^rd as 
opposing BF! in the clear aitctnpt to preserve "'obs for its members 
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^^2), It is ihercforc doubly imporianl thai readers have some knowledge 
ot'lhc deveiopnicnl of B\i in the United States and its relationship with 
i'.SL. rhe t■o^lov^ing may seem like a lengthy diversion, but it is important 
for an accurate understanding of the rt^SOi; scene: 

The end of the JW)s savK a trend to revive the identity of ethnic 
mirioriiies. both ai a cUliUrai arid a political level. The success of the 
Blacks v^heri ihey showed a united front, the success of the bus strikes 
arid the marches of the Civil Rights rrioverrient, were riot lost upori the 
other ethnic minorities. The melting pot came to be regarded as a myth, 
and the naw slogan was — and is — "from the melting pot to salad bowl." 
Schermerhorn 188) points out that ethnic groups that come into contact 
through annexation or colonization most often ditTer in goal orientation 
from groups that come into contact through voluntary migration. The 
Anglo superordinate group maintained its goal of assimilation for all, but 
the annexed Chicanos and the colonized Indians refused; preferring to 
maintain their cultural identity of which language is an integral part: 
I heirgoal Is cultural pluralism with structural incorporation, i.e,. access 
togoiuls and services and to social institutions like education andjiistlce. 
Iri short, they \varit to reiairi their values arid ways of life without beirig 
denied their tair share. This coritlict is also rriirrored iri the ed tic alio rial 
sector. Mv own view is that controversial issues of bilirigual educatibri iri 
the United States can best be understood as a part of a larger political 
movenient which pits the subonlinate ethnic mmorities. rebelling against 
economic exploitation: in a pov^er struggle with the dominant inajorily, 
rhe actual situation is fur more complicated than Sehermerhonrs 
elegant framcvvc)rk allows for: It is a moot point how voluntary the 
migration is: if the alternative is a bloody revolution (as in the case of the 
escaped middle- and upper-class Cubans) or semi-starvation las in the 
case of the illegal iriimigrarits from Mexico). The F^Uerto RicariS migrate 
to Nev\ V'ork arid Chicago, but there is also corisiderable back-migriilibri 
to Spanish-speakiri^ Puerto Rico. C'oriseq ue rill y riiariy of the childreri 
kriow rieither Hriglish rior Spariish v^elI arid feel ill at ease iti both 
cultures, Puerto Ricaris. urilike Mexicari immigrarits. are legal cilizeris of 
the L'nited States. The major ofTicial language of Puerto Rico is SjDariish. 
and many Puerto Ricans resent the situation in which as U.S. citizens 
they are denied the use of their ofilciid mother tongue on the continent. 
Thev also resent the transitional assimilation goals of bilingual education, 
and; indeed: the present programs in the United States are seen by the 
government officials as a more efficient way of teaching the national 
language whei'e the tacit goal is language .shift through bilingUalism. 

The earliest rriaririer of dealtrig with the problem of iristrUclirig childreri 
iri Hriglish which they did riot Uriderstarid was simply to igriore thai 
problem. The childreri were put iritb regplar classrooms with other 
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English-speaking children in a ''sirik-or-swim'V sitUaiibri: today such 
classes are sometimes referred to as "submersion" classes to distinguish 
them from the Canadian immersion programs. 

The first advance in methodology and curriculum came from the field 
of ESL: it is probably accurate to say that ESL has never been given a 
fair chance in the public schools; the development of Fries's aural-oral 
method, intended for adults, came to contain primarily mechanical-type 
drills which the students could parrot without undersjandmg a word.* 
These pattern drills were then used with school : nildren instead of the 
modified language arts program they heed: d. Not surprisingly, the result 
was riot encouraging. What is surprising is that the term ESL became 
identified iri parts of the country with this particular method of teaching 
English as a second language, arid ESL today remains rejected but of 
hand. Another reason for the lack of a fair chance is the insufTicierit 
number of teachers trained in methods of teaching English to children 
who don't know it: very few states require or recognize ESL teacher 
certification. 

The present criticism of ESL by BE proponents is unfortunate for a 
number of reasons. ESL remains the only feasible alternative in schools 
which have students from a large number of different language 
backgrounds. Also, the cohsisterit criticism of ESL as a pedagogical 
methodology (albeit for j)nmarily political reasons) may serve to dis- 
credit the entire field of ESL; arid, it must be remembered, a major 
component of a BE curriculum is exactly ESL. Without further advances 
in ESL methodology at the elementary level, BE may itself become 
discredited in the eyes of those who set national policy. 

in 1968 the so-called Bilingual Education Act was approved. This Title 
VII amendment to the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
provided the first federal funds for bilingual education "to meet the 
needs of children of limited English-speaking abiHty from low mcome 
families, so that these children will gain sufficienl proficiency in English 
to keep up with their monolingual English-speak\ng peers [n the educa- 
tionaJ system" (66). Frbm the legislators' viewpoint, the programs are 
compensatory in nature: their objective is a more rapid and efficient 
acquisition of English. Such programs have becbme known as the 
transitionaJ model. _ 

The landmark case in bilingual educatibri was Lau vs. Nichols in which 
a icThinese parent took the school board of San Frariciscb tb court. "The 
plaintiffs claimed that the absence of programs designed to meet the 
linguistic needs of [non-English-speaking] children violated both Title VI 
and the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment tb the 

•Certainly, this was never Fries* s iriteritidh: 
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Consiiiunofi" (100), In 1974 the Suprcriic Court riilcd lihahimoUsjv in 
f'av()r i-^lMri. avoiding ihc conslitUtiiVnal issiic arid rclyflig solely oil 1illc 
VI of J C ivil Rights Act of I9(S4: 'For students who do not understand 
Eriglis'i are efrectivcly foreclosed from any meaningful education" (37). 
In other words, eqijal treat men i does not consiiiule equal opporlumly. 

Subsequently, the Offrce of Civil Rights of the Deparlnieni of Health; 
Hducaiion. and Welfare (Hl-W) appoint ed a task force to uork out a sci 
of guidelines for implementing the Lau decision, the so-called Imu 
remedies." which have caused considerable huov, Ihc c(>ystant excuse 
of school adminisiraiors v^ho do not uani lo iiiipleriieril a bilingiial 
education program in their schin)ls is thai the children do \io\ need it as 
Ihcy have an HSI: program. The 'Imu feriiedtes" iheiefore stale again 
and again thai an HSL prOgr-am is riol acceptable in a bilingual education 
program. Some people involved in KSL have riiisiriterpreted this lo mean 
that the children are riot to be taught Hriglish, The "remedies" do end 
with a footnote stating that an HSL component is an integral part of a 
bilingual education program, and most certainly the task force never 
meant that the children uere nni to learn and be taught Hnglish; 

The Lau remedies" arc implemented b\ the I;au Ceniers \\hich serve 
under the Department of Hd □cation:"' The federal govern riierit has 
indirect control over the states thiotigh the allocation of federal fiiridihg 
(total HF'iW expenditures on Biliriglial Hdiicaliori and or HSI. projects tor 
fiscal year 19SU amounted to nearly SI.SU riiillionj; arid school districts 
Judged out of compliarice vvith the Lau deeisiori starid the risk of losing all 
their federal funding, a povverful argument for the implemeniaiii)n of 
bilingual education arid one not even the most conservative school board 
is willing to fight. Thus, slowly, through Lau violation rulings, litigation, 
and also through voluntarv action at the stale level, bilingual education 
programs are being implemented across the counirs ; (The Massachusetts 
state legisjat^urc was the first to pass st^aiutes mandating hilillgual 
education, and its Massachusetts Transitiimal Hilingiial i:dueati(>n I.au 
of 1971 has served as a prototype for other states,) In hiany cases, 
hov^ever. it is clearly a legal-piilitical process lather than the praghiaiic- 
educational policy presiiriiably iriiehded by Congress in the trahsiiiorial 
Bilingual Hducaliori Act of 196S, 

The U S, programs may legalK be irarisiiiorial in riatiire. but their 
m;tjor proporieriis. especially the ethnic group members involved in 
implementing the new directives, invariably refer to the programs as 
biiingual/bicultural and see the objectives as stable bilingualism with 
maintenance of the home culture as wcW as the home language. As the 

*For a list of addressL's (if the i.aii Centers. cDniacI the OfTi.cc of Bilingual 
Hducaiion and MinoHiy Language AffUirs. Departmorit of j:Uucatit>ri, 400 
MarUarid Avchuc. .SW. Washington, IK' 2{)2{)2: {H)2) 2A^.2m\. 
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NIE report points out, so far, ''the Guidelines for the Title VII programs 
have been interpreted loosely enough" (66) to allow for maintenance 
programs as well as Tor transitional programs. In general, it is considered 
a crucial point in maintenance programs that teachers be members of the 
same ethnic group as the children, an ideological rather than a pedagogi- 
cai consideration. I do not think the consequences of such policies on the 
children's English language acquisition have yet been dealt with. 

Bilingual education changes the requirements of teacher competen- 
cies, aitd many programs are accompanied by chronic teacher strife as 
tenured Anglo teachers are fired in a job market without jobs in order to 
make room for bilingual teachers. Because of this confrontation of 
interest groups in competition for scarce jobs, it is not surprising that the 
discussion about pedagogicaj^ methodology sometimes takes the form of 
Bilingual Educalibh contra ESL. 

In fact, as long as one considers BE apart from its policy, it is 
immediately apparent that teaching English to minority childreri (inevita- 
bly ESL) is held by everyone to be ah important fuhctibh of BE 
programs: The standard and generally accepted U.S. OfTice of Education 
definition of BE (from the Tilie VII amendment to ESEAj calls for it: 

Bilingual education is the use of iwo languages, one of which is 
English, as mediums of instruction for the same pupil Population In a 
well-organized program which encompasses part or all of the cur- 
ricuium and includes the study of the history arid culture associated 
with the mother tongue. 

The form in which BE programs actually take shape iri the classroom 
Varies. Some classes have bilingual teachers who divide the school day 
between the LI and the L2 in clearly separate units; others have bilingual 
teachers who use the so-called "concurrent translation^^ approach, 
alternating lariguages sentence by sentence: The latter approach may 
well be delnriierital to learning, yet the method is widespread (58). Other 
classes function with ari Eriglish-speaking teacher and i*n aide who is a 
native speaker of the childreri's LL Such arrangements have been much 
criticized on the grounds that the children Internalize the lower status of 
the aide vis a vis the teacher. The practice of course had Its origin in 
expediency: no bilingual teachers were available. With coritiriued im- 
pjementalion of BE, the teacher/aide arrarigeriieril is likely to be phased 
oat: many aides are presently pursuing some forrii of teacher certifica- 
tion. 

My own preference is for the Canadian model which separates the 
lariguages by teacher— a native-speaking Engiis^ teacher and a native- 
speakirig French teacher. Given the fact that very few people, and even 
fewer teachers, are perfectly bilingual, it solves the problem of teacher lan- 
guage proficiericy. 
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•^lill other L'hisses have only a monolingual Hnglish teacher in a regular 
program but arc visited during the week by an ESL-irairieci teacher who 
lakes some of the children in so-called ■■pull-ouf classes, in which they 
work specifically oh Hriglish language acquisition. Obviously, such 
programs do riot deserve io be called bilingual, and they tend to be 
vehemeritly criticized by regular teachers. F.SI. teachers, and BF teach- 
ers alike. The regiJlar teachers tend to dislike the commotion, the ESL 
teacher wants more time with the children, and the BE teacher wants the 
children taught in the mother tongue. However, in the not uncommon 
situation of some fifteen children from ten ditTerent language back- 
grounds at five difTerent grade levels, it Is understandable that the 
practice is resoned to. And if we listen to the children. It may riot be 
totally reprehensible; At a recent conference in Tororito. eight tenth 
graders: who had Immigrated to Canada four years earlier, insisted in the 
face of determined questioriirig that their first most helpful experience 
had beeri their pull-out HSL classes. 

UnfortUriately there is very little systematic knowledge of techniques 
arid procedures for teaching children a second language at the elemeniary 
level which is coherently anchored in a theory of language acquisition; 
The elaboration of such a body of knowledge is an important priority for 
the future development of BE. because without it the entire approach of 
^BE may fall into disillusion: And that would be a great pity because it is 
"known ihal ii is easier for non-1 ;nglish-speakirig childreri to begin their 
schooling In BE programs. 

To summarize, bilingual education in the United .Stales today is a 
matter of federal law; the process of implementation reflects the socio- 
political sitiiaiiori. Slowly the children are coming to have an education 
which is an affirmation of their language and culture, an enormous task in 
a country as large and diverse as the United States. But it wiH be 
accomplished. Finally, the children themselves should have the last' word 
on bilinguid education: "Uno tiene mas opportunidad de aprender ingles 
sin necesidad de avergonzarse": One ha.s a better opportunity to leaffl 
English and without the necessity to feel ashamed arid make a fool of 
oneself! 105): 

ihgiish to Speakers of Other Dialects 
(ESOD) 

The last domain of TESOL refers to ESOD. or more cbmmorily today 
S E S D I S t a ri d a rd E rigl i s h ;i s a S e co rid Di al ec I ) w h i c h i s I h e i ri le re s t g ro up 
for those who teach Eriglish to American Blacks whose home language is 
a disliricl Eriglish dialect, variously called Non-Standard Negro Enghsh. 



Afro-Americah English, but rripsi cbmmbhly Black English: Darmg the 
last ten years. Black English has been the focus of intense scho[aHy 
interest and work which are reflected in the teaching of Standard Enghsh 
(31); In the beginning there were attempts lb adapt foreign language 
teaching techniques; but such methods, especially of the mechanical 
audiblingoal variety, have not turned out very well, and most schblars 
today believe with Virginia Allen that "A Second Dialect Is Not a 
Foreign Language" (5): Some major issues have been (Ij applying the 
linguistic descriptions of Black English to a study of interference in 
reading and writing and consequent implications for teachmg (21); (2) ah 
adequate history of Black English for teaching cultural pride and identity 
through understanding the legitimacy bf Black English as a dialect in it^s 
own right (31); (3) the idehtlflcatibh of speech acts, such as rapping, 
sounding, and jiving, and the legitimacy of Black culture (51): 
(4) language attitudes (9l, 1 10); and (5) perh«?ps, abbve all, Labov s The 
Study of No St a^^^^^ 

Recently, there are clear trends indicating that SESD is becoming 
increasingly interested in nonstandard dialects, other than Black English, 
as, for example, in the issues surroundmg the learning of standard En- 
glish in Alaska by Native Americans, in the Caribbean, in AppalacKia. 

Altogether, the domains of TESOL range over a wide variety of 
situalibhs arid needs. Teachers need to take into account the particular 
situation of their students because the social: political, economic, and 
cultural factors lend tb be bf far more significance in influencing 
educational results than any language teaching methods per se: 

WHO TEACHES WHAT TO WHOM FOR 
WHAT PURPOSE TO WHAT EFFECT 

Whd---the Teaehers 

Presumably because TESOL is sb recently recognized as a profession 
in this country, it remains a fact that very few states require teachers to 
be certified in this area.* As a result, probably -the majbrity bf teachers 
who have nonnative English-speaking children in their classfbbrris have 
not been trained in TESOL. This is not to say that their teaching is 
necessarily bad— teaching is an art as much as, if not more_ than, a 
science, arid good teachers learn more from their students than from ariy 

•See Charles H. BlalchforU. mrViiory of Tt-Ucht't PrepiiruUini Pro^nims in 
mSOt and mnfiual LJucaiinn /97S-/y??/ ( Washington . D C : Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other t:anguages. 1979). 
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training program. But good teachers also become frustrated when their 
cjassrooms become upset, their studehts doriM learri. arid ihey cari^t find 
answers to their vejy specific questions. Teaching HSOl. is not just 
teaching but Mlso corilcnl arid subject matter and interaction with peo- 
ple who cari be very different from the other students. This section at- 
tempts to deal with such problems, suggesting avenues ro resources, 
soiirco for answers; in short, a survival manuai for teachers; 

'What is the perfect HSl. teacher Hke:^ Such a person doesn't exist of 
course except on paper. Hven so, it is useful to consider possible 
character^tics in order to have a norm against which to measure orie's 
own comp^iicies and identify those areas most in need of improve- 
ment, whether'^fcnowledgc, experience, uriderstaridirig, or afiect. I rec- 
ommend the GY//^/^•to<^v/^i^ nie VVrtijYcuVu^^^^^^ and Freparatiun of J'caclh 
i'r.s of Un^nsti Vo Spei^n oJ'Othi'r Lr/A/^'m/^'r.v in the United States. As 
the official guideliries of^?Ii^fi|\)fessiorial organization rHSOL, ihey re- 
fiect years of careful thought and discussion | lOli. 

A source of help and iriformation is the publisher of these guideiines, 
the professional organization TRSOL (202 D C. Transit Building, 
Georgetown University, Washington, DC 2tX)57): Founded in 1966, 
ThSOl. serves a wide constituency of interests, as indicated by the 
following Special Interest (croups; ( I ) Teaching l-lnglish Abroad; (2) lin- 
glish as -.1 Fn)reign I:anguage; for foreign students in Hhglish-speakirig 
countries: (5) Hnglish as a Second l.angUage. in elementary scho<>ls: 
(4) Hnglish as a Second Language, in secondary Schools; (5) Kriglish as a 
Second Language, in higher ediicatiori; (6) Eriglish as a Secorid Lan- 
guage, t.i bilingual educatiori; (7) Kriglish as a Second Language, in adult 
education; (8) ,Staridard Eriglish as a Secorid Dialect; and (9) Applied 
Linguistics (relcvarit linguistic studies and research). Ln addition, state 
arid regiorial affiliates sponsor local conferences and workshops on a 
multitude of related issues. The inter' national organization has a publi- 
cation program which addresses itself specifically to the needs of RSI: 
teachers at all levels, as well as two regular publications, the T1iM)1: 
t>iiariirh and the tJlSOL Newsletter (la, l(Jla, lOlb); i personally be- 
lieve that every TESOL teacher will find it worthwhile to be a member 
of this professional organization: 

Another source of information, the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(3520 Prospect Street, NW. Washington, DC 21K)07|, has a publication 
program of interest to the ESL teacher, iricludirig the newsletter, 
Linj^uistic Reporter: and a staff of experts on topics ranging from 
textbooks arid materials iri ESL lb literacy, BE, crosscultural awareness^ 
arid many others. Since 1975, CAL has run an information program, the 
NalibriaJ Iridbchinese Crearinghbuse/Technical Assistance Center (toll- 
free, hotline telephone number: 800-424-3750) which gives practical 
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advice on probh^ms and issues related to the Vielhamese refugees. CAL 
also operates the HRK* Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguislrcs, 
one of the sixteen clearirghouses funded by the National Institute of 
Kducation: 

A third source of Information is the National Clearinghouse for Bi- 
lingual Hducation (15tM) Wilson Boulevard. Suite S02, Rossjyn, VA 
22209). with the free KORUM ncvvslcltcr. a list of publications, and 
computer searches. 

Another Useful, arid frequently overlooked, source of infornmtjon is 
the foreign language teacher iri the school of rieighboflrig school, the 
teacher of Spanish, French, or German. Theie are more similarities 
between teaching ESLand teaching French than between teaching ESL 
and teaching English literature. Vet most often the English teachers 
become responsible for the ESL students, and it does not occur to 
anyone to ask colleagues in the foreign language teaching field for advice, 
even though they are an excellent source And for the administrator who 
ponders to which teacher the responsibility for the ESt students should 
be assigned, I would like to add that our experience in the Enghsh 
Language Iristitute has been that a good teacher of Spanish or any other 
foreign language will become a good teacher of ESL with relatively little 
additional trairiirig. 

Finally, there is the approach butliried iri the follbwirig cbuhsel: ESL 
teachers need the serenity to accept the things they carinbt chaiige, the 
courage to change the things they can, arid the wisdom to kribw the 
difference. 

What— 4he Subject 

A useful distinction needs to be made in language teaching between 
lihguistlc competence and conimunicative competence: basically it is a 
disliriclibri between form and social function of language. Unguistic 
compelehce refers to the speaker's knowledge of the language, the set or 
system of irilemalized fliles about the language which enables her/him— 
to reject ''he ate goldfish John" as uri-EhgHsh arid to recognize that 
' flying planes cari be dangerous" is ambiguous. Basically it refers to the 
grammar of the larigiiage. 

Communicative competence, ori the other hand, refers to the speaker's 
knowledge about the social rules of language use. to "the systemic sets 
of social interactional rules" (39). as well as to her/his linguistic 
competence. The argument is that it is not sufficient to teach simply the 
forms of the language but one must also teach the socially appropriate 
use of: in the present case, American English. This distinction is 
discussed in more detail in the following pages. 



Lin id Stic Competence 

What Fnglish should be taught? Because most teachers are likely to 
teach the llnglish of their textbooks, texts become a very important 
matter in HSL. and deserve careful consideration. The first step is to start 
an HSL textbook collection. The easiest way would be to convince the 
schooi librarian to undertake this task, but then each school will have its 
. own policy on textbooks; Write the major pnb'ishers for lists of publica- 
tions and also lisk to be put oh their mailing lists for a hh ounce merits of 
new KSL texts. Most publishers will send examiriallori copies which may 
either be returned or may be free. Try the university library. Write 
THSOL arid the Ceriter for Applied Li rigui sties arid ask what bibliog- 
raphies of lextbooks they have available. Write CAL/HRIC. Call the 
chairperson of the HSL department of the local university and ask for 
suggestions. The point is that there exists a plethora of ESL texts, and 
only energy and a bit of individual ingenuity will provide access to them. 
It is wortSthe effort; good textbooks make life a lot easier. 

The next step is choosing a text: It is a given that you really will not be 
able to tell whether it is a good text until you have tried it. And it is 
another given that no matter how good the text is, if you do not like it, for 
whatever reason, it will not work in your classroom. There is noTtbsolute 
standard for textbooks; they always have to be evaluated in relationship 
to the teacher. Choose sbmethirig ybii feel comfortable with. 

As iiri example, iri brie of bur wbrkshbps some teachers had a hard time 
evaluating a grammar text which emplbyed a transformatibnal-generative 
approach. The teachers were not familiar with T-G grammar. At that 
point it was irrelevant whether the text was good or bad because the 
teachers felt intimidated and uncomfortabie with it. 

Here are a few hints for consideration. 

1. Be concerned primarily with the course objectives, (These are 
discussed in more detail in the "For What Purpose" section.) 

2. Choose a text which is neither loo easy nor too difficult. How can 
you tell? Without access to proficiency scores, the only honest answer is 
trial and error. If the text is too easy, the students will work very quickly, 
be bored and careless, and say that it is babyish work; But remember to 
ask them; If the text is too difficult, the students will not finish their 
work: they will be discouraged and say they will never leaiti Hnglish, 
They are more likely to blame themselves than the text. If students with 
different levels of proficiency are in the same class, they really should be 
working with difTererit iL^vel texts, no matter how iricoriveriieril for the 
teacher. Iri a pirich, I ihirik studerils may be better judges of the difficulty 
level lhari the teacher. Ask their bpiriibri. Alsb ask the salespersbri br 
publisher. Fbr readirig materials, try the CToze test; the technique is 
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discussed in Puulsion and Bmdcr(72): Do m^t feel bad if you misjudged: 
it is very easy to do. Just be ready to change. 

3. Check that the text provides a multiple of student activities. Good 
textbooks structure situations so that students learn. There should be 
opportunity for oral as well as written activities; but most importantly 
there should be communicative activities where students can exchange 
new information, talk about what they want to say, write about some- 
thing important to them: Work through a set of exercises yourself and 
note your own reaction. 

4. Check that the te.xt contains grammar rules or explanations: Most 
studems, except for young children, find such explanations helpfnl. They 
are also helpful for the teacher who is riot trained in ESL. Most native 
speakers do not know the rules for the differe rices betweeri, for example, 
some and any, or the present peifect arid past tenses. It is very useful to 
have this information in the text. Also check the kind of rules: it is riot 
enough to be told that the preserit perfect cbrisists of the preserit of have 
plus the past participle/-^^/ as in / have walked; the difficulty lies in 
knowing when tsj use it. For those who have studied Spanish, just think 
about ser and ^ar, and you will understand this problem. The grammar 
explanations should be not only formal but also functional. 

5: Be sure that the text emphasizes vocabolary and, of course, vocabu- 
lary which is useful to the .students. If vocabulary is salient, it is easy to 
learn; if it is not, it is a drag. Orie probably learns grammar and guesses at 
the meariirig of grammar to a large exterit from the semantic relationship 
of lexical items. Giyefl hite, dog, ^nd ntddmah, everyone thinks of a dog 
biting a mailman; for this reasbri 'dog was bitteri by mailman'' makes 
the headlines and the passive is a difficult pattern to learn. One of the 
weaknesses of the audiolingual method was its rieglect of vocabulary, arid 
traces of that neglect still linger. Make sure the text erinphasizes vocabu- 
lary learning. 

6. Make sure the content is interesting to students. Urban students do 
not much care to read exclusively about the rural United States and vice 
versa. Do noj use elementary school texts with large print for high school 
students even if the language is at their level. Avoid texts with dated 
pictures; high school students have very little tolerance for what is not 
now. 

Firially, if the studerits like it arid you like it arid it works, i.e., the 
stiiderits learn from it, theri don't worry about whether it is a good text or 
riot. Kenneth Pike used to say that classrbbrri teachers know what it will 
take linguists another ten years tb^iscbver. Never ririirid that ybU can't 
explain why it works, it is quite sufficient for you tb know that it does. 

Besides worrying ^Ll0Ut textbooks, the teacher needs at least two 
additional resources, a reference grammar or two and a good dictibriary . 
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Quirk ariU OrecriHaum's Concise Vtrammdr of ContVmpo^^^^^^ Ensitish is 
one I like, extensive arid rather techriical (78), Crowell's hnicx to Afoclvrh 
En}^Vis}i remains rriy i>wri favorite throughout the ycais: it is an index of 
all the patterns that Crowe Us siudents corisist'jriily made errors on, arid 
it gives rules in simple and clear English — it can also be used by 
advanced students (27). As for dictionaries, niy ovs n preference for KSL 
purposes is the Heritage Dictionary. For reasons I have never under- 
stood, some teachers won't allow their students to use bilingual dic- 
tionaries; Try to look up the definition of a word you don'rknow where 
you can't understand the definition and see how helpful it is. As long as 
studerits firid bllirigUal dictioriaritS useful. Ici them Use them. They won't 
much care to be thought difl'erent tVoni the res(. and they will stop Using 
theril as soori as they cari. 

Comnuihicativc Con\petence 

Generally, communicative competence is taken to be the ohjeetive of 
language teaching: the production of speakers competent lo communi- 
cate in the target language. Divergent opinions arise, however, when one 
tries to isolate the skills needed for elticient communication: Language 
teachers tend to equate communicative competence with the ability to 
carry out linguistic interaction in the target language But elTicient 
ctrmmUrilcatiori requires ;ilsO that speakers share the social riieiiriirig of 
the linguistic fo .-iils. that they haVe the same social rules for language 
use (33.-^9. 41. 43 ) . Dell H y me s . the a ri t h ro pologi s i . a rg lie s that 
eommuriicative compete rice must iri elude riot orily I he linguistic forms of 
a language but also a knowledge of when. how. arid to v^hom It is 
appropriate to use these forms (45. 46). All teachers teach the m7/- 
questions early in the curriculum, but they don't teach the questions one 
can and cannot ask. If you were to ask me how much money I make. I 
would probably consider yi>u drunk, somewhat mad, or very rude. S et in 
some countries: this is a highly polite question. The social meaning of the 
same linguistic fc^rm varies from culture to culture, (r'oniniunication 
includes nonverbal behavior as well: As often cited: eve contact behavior 
carries the meaning of htvnest dealings in Anglo culture while it is rude 
and disrespectful in Hispanic and in many other cultures. This is 
probably well known, but How many teachers have taught ' proper ' eye 
ci>ritael behavii)r to students.* ObvioUsly there is nothing irihereriily more 
proper about orie set of behaviors vis-a-vis another except iri cultural 
appri>prialeriess. On ii superficial level, eommuriicative competence riiay 
>impiy be dellned as tact arid good mariners, and people riot sharing that 
system will consider I'thers rude and tactless. Teachers do their students 
a disservice if they don't teach them th^* social rules along with tht; 



linguistic ioiles as long as they i^erriember riot to imply any moral 
superiority of one rule over the other. 

Occasionally, faulty rule sharing will lead to complete breakdown i\\ 
communi'::ation. Here is an example from a recent stay in Sweden, where 
I was bom and raised. We (my American husband and children) 
celebrated Thanksgiving by having my immediate family (Swedish) and 
friends for a traditional turkey dinner; t was busy in the kitchen and came 
belatedly into the living room where my sister-in-law had just iirrived. in 
impeccable Swedish I ask her politely, *'E>o you know everyone?" Any 
native American Would correctly interpret such a questiori to mean that I 
wanted to know if she had been introduced to those guests she had not 
previously met. She IdokeU at me sourly arid said, "I dori't know 
everyone, but if you are asking me if I have greeted everybrie, ! have." 
Fussed as I was, and in such an archetypical Airiertcari situalion, I Had 
momentarily forgotten that proper manners demarlcf that Swedes do not 
wait to he introduced by a third party, hut go around the room, shake 
hands with everyone, and say their name aloud to those they have not 
previously met; Because any child knows that, my sister-in-i:v\ felt i had 
reprimanded her for bad manners, for faulty sharing of a systemic sc of 
sociaJ interactional rale^; Clearly, the meaning of an interaction is easily 
misiriterpreted if the speakers don't share the same set of rules; Hence 
the necessity for teaching :hose rules. 

This ariecdbte 'Mso illustrates a riot her aspect of cbrtimUriicative compe- 
tence: it is easier to keep one's linguistic codes separate thari bric's social 
codes as one is often not aware of the social codes on a conscious level 
until they are violated. It is much easi^T to be bilinguaJ than biwultur il. 

Several books discuss techniques for teaching communicative compe- 
tence and many linguists think this is an important and nec**ssary 
supplement to the regular curricnlum • 17. 40, 72, 74, 81 ). But thcic is one 
matter which I want to stress strongly; People have very deep-seated 
beliefs that their competence rules are the only real, valid ones, and this 
tendency needs to he watched; It is nc? rude to correct a student whose 
behavior brie reacts to as deviaiit a«. long as it is done tactfully. The 
impbrtaril thing lb remember is riot to imply ariy rtlbral superiority of brie 
rule bver ariblher, fb remember the ditTercrice betweeri addirig rules and 
substituting rules. In the latter case, brie bbvibusly rejects the value i)f 
the first :.et of rules nhd rejects the very culture of the studerit. Thus the 
emphasis should he on tViwhir^i cbmmuriicativc cb.n pete rice, no' bri 
correcting forms which deviate from it. 

I may not particularly like eating a meal with my fingers, but at least I 
know belter (han to use my left hand if I am served a M'jriucan dinner 
One does not have to like others' cultural rules to find a relief from 
anxiety and an case of communication in knowing what those niles are. 
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For many sluUehls the teacher will be the most import an I cultural 
broker, the most important source of inTormaliori (where can brie find 
rules foi" eye contact uriilcn iloun ') tor ail ihcsc stiangc new ways of 
doing things. This is a responsibility for the ESL teacher to take 
seriously. 

Whom— the Student 

The other side of the coin of teaching stadenis the commanicative 
competence rules ot the mainstream is for teachers to learn about the 
culture of their students, to learn something about crbsscUltUral com- 
munication. I ofTer the follbwihg eleven do"s arid dori'ts (of which I thirik 
the last is the most impv)rtarit) for teachers vvhb have students from other 
cultures or subcultures. 

1. Do understand that there is no such thing as a culturally deprived 
child (by culture is meant the consistent value systems and beliefs held 
by a group or simply that group's unified way of looking at the world). 
There are culturally different children, yes: but they have a perfectly 
good caltorc of their own which in all iilnjihood they prefer that of the 
mainstream: Even though the objective of many public schools is the 
socialization of children into mainstream cultural values — and: re- 
member, rio one may favor this more than the parents — socializatiori 
rieed riot eritail the deriial of their bwri culture, so bfteri accbmpariied by 
selfhate, 

2. Do uriderstarid that the lariguage these childreri speak— or dialect, 
and this is as true of lower-class Whites as of lower-class Blacks — is as 
perfectly good a linguistic system as the teacher's standard Knglish: it is 
just different. To deny that ain^t is a word or to claim that "I ain't got no 
book'* really means that you have got a book because two negatives 
make a positive is not only silly but also linguistically incorrect. This does 
not mean that you should not teach standard English, only that you should 
do so without disparaging the child's mother tongue. After all. students 
IcMmed their way of talking at home, and b> making clear you don't like it; 
what you are really telling theril is what you think of their family. And chil- 
dreri are more perceptive thari you may realize; they will uriderstarid your 
criticism of their family background Ibrig before it dawris bri ybli what 
ybu are dbirig. Db be careful bf cbrtiriierils bri studerits' speech; lariguage 
is ari integral part bf their serise bf self and egb-iderilily, 

3. Db recbgriize that differeril cultures may share the same moral 
values but express them differently on the surface. To Ibbk someone 
straight in the eye may signal honesty and aboveboard dealings to a 
mainstream teacher, but Hispanic children have often been carefully 
taught to avoid direct eye contact in order to show respect. An American 
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Indian chijd will show respect by speaking softly, and the loudness of 
voice which satisfies the teacher is a clear sign of anger to thai child. 
Because few teachers have been exposed to a contrastive cultural 
etiquette, it might be well to take a look at some of the entries in the 
bibliography, especially Burger and Abrahams-Troike (1, 17, 20; 42, 51: 
87, 94. 110), 

4. Don't be a Puritan ethnic with th 'se children. Dift'erent cultures use 
difTererii strategies for sariclibris and rewards, arid to plug someone irito 
the wrorig system just doesri't work, rnterrialized guilt— the touchstone 
of the Puritan ethic— doesri't work iri a cultural systerii where shame is 
the controlling sanction. Middle-class Anglo children have iriterrialized a 
set of sanctions and will self-monitor their behavior, the "you-can-trust- 
them-to-be-good" sort of thing. Other cultures such as Hispanic, Arab, 
and ghetto Black monitor behavior with external sanctions. Shame is 
external, and appeal to someone's nonexistent guilt feelings is just more 
tuned-out teacher talk. Teachers are so constantly admonished never to 
use sarcasm in the classroom that they never resort to it except when 
arigry. arid then it is indeed resented by mainstream children. But in 
cultures where shame is a coritrbllirig sarictiori, verbal ridicule is a Very 
powerful force, Mariy a tbughie iri the classroom, whose very toughriess 
is enhanced by an uriflirichirig attitude lb the teiicher's scolding, wbiild 
mind very much being made to lose face. Sarcasm is not good because it 
indicates inherent animosity and lack of good will, but if you can thirik of 
a loving kind of sarcasm, sarcasm with good will, you will find it more 
efficient for directing behavior than moral lectures. One of my staff 
reports the following incident: "On the fourth day of class, tuo Latin 
American students were ten minutes late: it was reported by the others 
that they had gone for coffee. When they came in; I commented; \ hope 
the coffee was good.' mUch ti^ the amusement of the others. No one has 
beeri late si rice." 

5, Do be consistent antl e.xplicil iri ybiir owri behavior. Most of the 
ESL students come from authoritarian homes arid you do them rib favor 
with a permissive attitude. They will take advantage of it, arid also lose 
respect for you. Remember, these children are riot culturally deprived 
but they are culturally different. It is very difficult (; s well as tiring) lb 
figure out what motivates specific Hehiuiors of people in another cul- 
lure, which is why it is so iniportant that teachers be consistent in their 
behavior and that they clearly outline their specific rules. Since the 
parlicuiar configuration of values on which these rules are based may not 
necessarily be shared by all students, teachers should therefore take care 
to explain them. Most of all, remember that n bleeding heart attitude docs 
these children rib gbbd M all. Make certliin they are held to the same 
e.xaciirig standards as o\hcr studehls. Teacher e.xpectalii>n df pupil wc^rk 



f is crucial in dcte. .Miriirig the qijaliiy of the uork stijclcriis prodijce. li is 
merely inverted discri mi nation to expect less arid to let HSL studerits get 
by with less than acceptable work. 

6. Do reassess your ways of interacting with students. It is typical of 
most of the cultures discussed here that people lend to relate to persons; 
not t<' jhstract moral values. For example, there is no way that I can 
convince some of my students to come on time by appealing to the 
moral vidac iv^hich they don't share) of punctuality: But they will come 
on time if 1 explain thai I feel it an insult to my Svorth as a teacher when 
they are late; and if ihcy wanl to express their respect fOr me personally 
(not as a teacher), they will come on time. This kind of strategy is 
repugriant to many mainstream teachers, but it does work since these 
children have been socialized initially in this maririer. 

7. I)o reevaluate kinds of assignments. In many cultures there is a 
certain degree of fatalism, of mananaism, and a concordant lack of 
personal responsibility. Certainly try to encourage the growth of such 
responsibility, but also recognize that other cultures do not do so to the 
same degree. Nobody likes to do homework, but when both the physical 
conditions of the home (such as large families with no possibilities for 
privacy; etc;) and the coltnral attitudes toward ansupervised work 
dictate against its being done; then out-of-class assignments become 
counterproductive. Since most students have enough study halls to finish 
their work if it is supervised, take the iroubic to talk to the study hall 
teachers of studerits who have difTiculties iri do i rig their homework. Or 
have students do it in your ow n class. Or wiiatever else you cari thtrik of. 
But do not just condemn the children for being lazy and let them slide 
so far behind they will never catch up. 

8. l)o give recognition in class of the value of the other culture. It is 
ni>t enough just to voice it: an active demonstration of your respect is 
also necessary. A brief language lesson each week with students acting 
as teacher works very well: Invite parents or adults to come in and 
cjiscuss their occupations, and remember that everybody does not want 
to become middle class. It may be difTicult for teachers to understand 
that a little boy's ambition rnay well be to become a garbage collector like 
his father, but the garbage collector may have equal difllculty urider- 
stariding why anyi>rie would want to become a teacher, There is rio riced 
therefore to preserii orily professional occupatioris: there is a need to 
present successful role models (in whatever occupation) from minority 
groups. You may. however, want to present a woman doctor or lawyer: 
professional women are also a minority group. Certainly you can think of 
many such activities yourself, kcepinpf in mind that one of the most 
important things to teach the Anglo children is a genuine interest in and 
respect for other cultures. 
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9. Do be alert to the possibility of contextual constraints in the 
teaching situation. Burger teljs the anecdote of n program of prenatal 
cafe for lower-class girls in Chile (17): OfffTed in the local school, it was 
a complete flop. It so happened that in Chile sitting in a classroom was 
associated with childish status, but social clubs were very much in and 
desired upper-class behavior. When the meetings were held instead in a 
private home with refreshments served, the program became ii huge 
success. 

Peer teaching may be a viable alternative when the teacher cannot gel 
through to the student; Be careful with male-female relationships in 
pairing students for team work: Don't punish children for speaking their 
own language. But most of all be alert to the fact that another culture may 
place an interpretation very different from yours on the same phenome- 
non. 

10. The foregoing suggestions don't mean that you will not have indi- 
vidual aberrations, but they are difTicult to spot in another culture with 
which you arc not familiar. Dori t just write-off outrageoUs behavior as 
typical of X culture. Do as the anthropologists do arid work with irifor- 
mants from the same culture in order to find but as riiuch as possible 
about specific sets of behavior which you find disturbing. 

! I. And, finally, do take with a grain of salt all the good advice experts 
pour over you: Sincere liking and respect for all your students is still the 
prerequisite of all good teaching: All the good advice in the world cannot 
give you that if you don't have it; and if you have it: you can move the 
earth. L>bri*t underestimate the tremendous importance a teacher can 
have iri the lives of individual students. 

For What Purp@se^^bjectlves 

it is not profound to say that the objectives arid rieeds of students 
should be the overriding consideration for all decisibris— ii is merely 
common sense. The basic objective for HSL students in the public 
schools is perfectly clear: to be able to follow everyday instruction in 
Hnglish: The HSl: program is a temporary support program. There is no 
reason why F.St: students should not follow the regular program in 
music, physical education, industrial arts: home economies, and such 
classes from the very first day. Ihis is a good place to emphasize that 
[•SI. students belong ill the classes of ihcii iigc gri>up: I hc best languiigc 
teachers are the sluderiis* Hriglish-speuking cliis, mates; non-Fng'ish- 
speakirig students should nof be placed iri lower grades bociiuse of their 
lack of proficiency in Fnglish. 

As much as possible, the regular assignmerits and activities should be 
incorporated into the KSL curriculum. For begin nin^i students this is 
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very difficult, hut with ingenuity it can be done. It need be nothing 
invoivcd. If the student is taking chorus, for example, help him/her work 
on pronunciation of the lyrics: Find a student who knows his/her 
language to help translate; Work on the vocabulary in the directions for 
home economics and use a lot of peer teaching and translation; Each 
teacher can think of many more such activities. What is important is that 
the student feel part of the society of the whole school, seeing Fnglish as 
a tool for getting things done, arid in fact gettirig thirigs done from the 
very begin hi rig. KSL shbu|d riot be a ghetto. 

It goes without saying that textbooks should be selected to meet the 
students' scholastic needs, from vocabujary to activities such as writing 
book reports, taking tests, filling in study hall passes, and all the other 
language functions of school life. 

But students also live in the real world. Find out what their other needs 
are: Filling out medical records at the doctor's office? Applying for a 
driver's license? Opening a bank account? Getting a job? Whatever the 
student needs, the more the ESL classroom work can meet them, the 
more etTective the learriirig. Bririg iri forms arid work ori filling them out; 
role play job iriterviews; take studerits to the barik. Home visits may be a 
thing of the past, but try them. You may be the cultural broker for the 
studerit. but many students iri turn are the mairi cultural brokers for their 
mothers. Find out the mother's needs, the family's needs. Granted this is 
time-consuming and difficult, but it can also be very rewarding. 

For many ESh students: their ESL teacher becomes their major 
resource person in those difficult early days; Be aware of that need; And 
in case you think it is not your job: remember that your students will 
learn as much E^nglish from such exchanges as anything you can teach 
them from a textbook. 

To What Effect — Methods and Techniques 

How effectively do we teach ESh':^ Most teachers will look to methods 
and techniques for the answer to that question; This section briefly 
discusses various methods and refers the reader to additional sources of 
iriformatiori. 

The audidlirigual method, pure behaviorist theory, and Moultdri's five 
slbgaris are gorie from the ESL s eerie. A variety of methods (mariy of 
which I thirik are the emperbr's riew clothes all over but which mariy 
people like) hold the stage. Perhaps the best way to iritroduce this sec- 
tiori is to give Prator's teri slogans (which he suggested to replace Moul- 
iori's five): 

1 . T.eachi ng i s more of an art i haa a scie nee . 

2. No methodblogist has the whole ariswer. 



3: Try to avoid the pendulum syndrome. . 

4. Place a high value on practical experimehtalibh without doctrinaire 
allegiance. 

5. Look to various relevant disciplines for insights. 
6- y ic^ objectives as overriding considei^aljoris. 

T. Regard all tested techniques as resources; 

8. Attach as much importance to what your stuUerits say as to how they 
say it: _ 

9. Let your greatest concern be the heeds and motivation of your 
stud^ents. 

10. Remember that what is new is not necessarily better.* (76) 

Described by Pratbr as ah attitude toward teaching* these slogans 
express very well the cbmmbhserisical approach advbcated throughout 
this book. 

In 1969 Wardhaugh predicted that cognitive psychology would influ- 
ence language teaching for many years to come and thus far his 
prediction holds (106): Aasubel (8) is still frequently cited in footnotes, 
everyone insists that language learning must be meaningful, no one 
claims that language learning is a straightforward matter of habit forma- 
tion* and there seems to be a general consensus that grammatical rales 
and explahatibhs are berieficial for adults. Caffoll sUms up the implica- 
tions of the present tenets of psychology for language teaching in his 
exceilent article "Learning Theory Tor the Classroom Teacher," em- 
phasizing a cbmmbnsehse apprbach which includes a knowledge of 
objectives, individualized learning, and high-quality instruction (18). 

Besides cognitive psychology, psycholinguistics (23, 30) and neuro- 
linguistics (2. 59, 60) are areas of study receiving a lot of attention. 
Especially in regard to neurolinguistics, caution is needed in drawing 
implications for the classroom: At this point I think it is safe to say that 
the evidence (from aphasia, split brain operations, dichotic listening 
tests, etc.) indicates that Individuals have different ways of learning for 
which there may be a biological foundation. But that was known before. I 
find the readings in heiirblihguistics the most interesting in the language 
learning field today. But I worry about premature applications, and I re- 
act against the fads which claim to draw on heurblihguistics. 

in psycholinguistics there has been a spate of so-called second language 
(t2) acquisition research, there, too, it is still early to predict the 
implications; any premature recommendations for specific techniques 
should be taken with a grain of salt: It is difficult to single out specific 
studies. The issuij^ of the last four years of tanguage teaming and the 
proceedings of 1975*s Georgetown Round Table (30) are a good introduc- 

***Iri Search of a Method*" by C.. PtJMor. in Ht'odw^^s i>ft Ennlhh a.v a Sri tmJ 
L^iwvw<iV<\ t-'tiilcd by Kenneih Croft, published 1980 by Wirilhrop Publishers, 
inc.. Cambridge. Mass. Reprinted by permission. 
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lion; but the best j^ice to begin is probably Roger Brown's A First 
Lahf^nuij^'v (15): His basic finding is thai •'there is an approximately 
invariant order to acquisition for the 14 morphemes we have studied; and 
behind this irivarlancc lies riot modeling frequency but semantic and 
grammatical complexity** ( 15). Furthermore, he posits the concept of 
semantic saliericy. a notion which may hold direct implications for 
ianguage teaching, 

After this brief detour of present-day influences on ESL, a specific 
look at methods should be helpful. The audiolingual method has been 
totally discredited, maybe at times unfairly: as it is blamed for infelicities 
which Fries certainly never intended; A careful reading of his Ti'iu hinf^ 
and LcarnTnii Kn^Vish as a Foreign Lari}*ua}*i' will reveal it as sensible a 
book today as the day it Was written (35). Cognitive code (Johri 
Carroll's term) is generally recognized to be the major hew Irehd: with its 
emphasis on rheanirigrul learning arid careful arialysis of linguistic 
structures. The cognitive code approach can be considered a reacliori 
against the audiolingual. both from theoretical and practical viewpoints. 
An excellent and detailed account of this approach can be found in 
C has tain; Developinf^ Sviomi-Lan^^ua^^v Skills: theory' to Practice (22), 
The approach closely reflects the transformational-generative linguistic 
school of thought about the nature of language; and it is influenced by 
cognitive psychojogists: critical of stimulus-reinforcement theory, such 
as Ausubel (8). It holds that language is a rule-governed creative system 
of a uriiversal riatUre. LarigUage leamirig must be meaningful; rote-learn- 
irig should be avoided, arid the primary emphasis is on analysis and 
developing competence in Chomsky's sense of* the word (see the 
definition of linguistic competence on page 19). There is the same nice fit 
between linguistic theory and psychological theoiy iri cognitive code 
methodology as there once was in the audiolingual method. The trouble 
with cognitive code is that I know of not one single textbook for 
beginning students which can be classified as strict cognitive code. 

In practice; most language teaching specialists are eclectic, as are the 
textbooks they write; Carroll holds that there is nothing mutually exclu- 
sive iri the theories of Skinner and of henncberg-Chomsky about 
language leamirig but rather that these theories are complementary ( 19); 
This bpiriiori is reflected iri the eclectic approach to methodology 
characteristic of all the best methods texts at the technique level, what 
Chastain calls "cookbooks." The following is my oWri list of practical, 
down-to-earth, methods texts, most of which are wrilteri by people who 
have themselves been language teachers: 

I. Allen. Edward H. , and Valelle. Rebecca M , r7frv.vn>(>m 
r('< 7;';/(///*'.v:- Foreign iMnjiuuiics ami tn^^ihh as a_Si'cond Lan- 
f^aa^c. Slew York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977. 
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2. Chasiain, Kcnncih. Dcvclop^^^^^^^ Theory 
to Priwuce. 2U ed. Chicago: RanU, McNally, 1976: 

3: bacanay, Fe R. TevJimqia's and Piocedures in Second-Lan^uaie 
Teaching. Quezon City: Phoehix Press, 1963. 

4. Dubin» Ffaida, and Olshlain, Elite: Fm UUuling tjangujuge Learn- 
in:g]_A Guidebojhk for the ESL/EFL Teacher. New York: 
McGraw^HilL 1977. 

5. Finocchiaro, Mary. English as a Second LanytHt^'c: From llivory 
to Practice^ New Ybrlc: Regents, 1974. 

6. Fries. Charles C. Tvm fun^ and Leartiinx E^^^^^^^^^ a^ a Forvii^n 
Lahguaj^e. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, [945^^ 

7. Ilyin, Donna» and Tragardh, Thomas^ eds: CJassroom Practices in 
A£^w7r E5L, Washington, D.C.:_TESOL, 1978. 

8. PaUlston. C. B.» and Binder, M: N: From Substitution to Sub- 
stance: A Handbopk iff Structural Pattern Drills. Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House, W5. 

9. Pauiston, C: B:. and Bnider, M. N. Teaching English as a Second 
Language: TccTvuqucs and Prot vdarvs. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Winthrop, 1976: _ _ 

Id. Rivers, Wilga M,, and Temperly , Mary S. A Practical Guide to the 
Teaching of English as a Second or Foreign tanguuge: New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1978. 

11. Rivers. Wilga M. Speaking in Many Tongues: Essays in Foreign 
Language Teaching. 2d ed. Rowley. Mass.: Newbury House, 
1976. 

12. Rivers, Wilga M: Temhing Foreign-tanguuge Skills. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968, 

13. Rbbihett. Betty W. Tcaihirig English lo Spv.ukirs of Chher Lan- 
guages: Substance and Technique. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1978. 

14: Saviije-Troike, Muriel. Foundations for Teaching English a.'^ a 
Second Language: Theory and Method for MtiUictiltrmd Educa- 
tion. Engle wood Cliffs, N:J:; Prentice-Hall, 1976. 

15. Stevick, E. W. Adapting and Writing Language Lessons. Wash- 
ihgtbri, b.C: Foreign Service Institute, 1976; 

i6 Slevick. E. W. Teaching Languages: A Way and Ways. Rowley. 
Mass.: Newbury House, 1980. 

Most of these writers agree that all foiir skills— listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing— should be introduced sirriultahebusly without 
undue postponement of any one. The importance of writing as a service 
activity for the other skills is generally recognized and there is consider- 
able interest in controlled composition. No one talks any longer about 
memorizing long dialogues: Listening comprehension is stiN poorly 
understood on a theoretical level, but there is more emphasis on the 
teaching of that skill. The crucial importance of vocabulary, the ignoring 
of which was one of the worst faults of the audiolingaal approach, is 
increasingly pining acceptance/ 

There is probably agreemehi with Chastain that *' perhaps too much 
attention has been given to proper prohuhciatibri" (22), and there is now 
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a lijndency to think it is more imporlanl for the learner to commonicate 
ideas than tiv priicnce utterances with perfect pronanciation: The one 
thing tliat evei^one is absolutely certain about is the necessity to ose 
language for Lomrtiunicative purposes in the classroom. As early as 1968 
Oiler arid Obrecht concluded from ah experimeht that commUhicative 
activity shoUld be a cehti'al point of pattern drills from the very first 
stiiges ofjariguage leamirig (70). Savignori's widely cited dissertation in 
l^l l confirmed that beyond doubt (8(S). There is some bridling at pattern 
drills, but. more Importantly, there is agreement on the basic principle of 
meaningful learning for the purpose of communication. And that basic 
principle is indicative of what may be the most significant trend: 
increasing concentration on student icarning rather than oti leaching (69). 

In addition to the prevailing eclecticism, several new methods have 
gained visibility recently in the United States: In alphabetical order they 
are as follows: Community Counsellng-Learning, Notional-F unctional 
Syllabus. Rapid Acquisition, the Silent Way. SUggcStopedia. and Total 
Physical Response. The Monitor Model (52) should perhaps be meh- 
triiried here, too: but at this point it is a theoreticiil model of language 
learning rather than a method for language teaching. 

Commiiriity Couriseling-Learriing or Community Language Learning 
(CLL) was developed by Charles A. Ciirran (28) from his earlier v.ork in 
affective psychology. In CLL the students sit in a circle with a tape 
recorder and talk about whatever interests them. The teacher, whose 
role is seen as a counselor, serves as a resource person rather than as a 
traditional "teacher:" At the very beginning stages, the counseior also 
serves as translator for the clients: students first utter in their native 
language, the tea*'her f ran slates, and students repeat their own utter- 
ances in the L2. The tape is played back, errors analyzed, arid clierits 
copy dow n w hatever structures they need to work on. Adherents of this 
method tend to be ardent in their fervor, pointing oiit that it teaches "the 
whole person ' within a supportive community which miriimi/es the 
risk-taking held necessary for lariguag . ^ arriirig. Another value of this 
iTjethod lies m the motivational aspeci .n that students can talk about 
issues of concern to them (28. %, ^1). 

"f he Notional- f'unclional .Syllabus war* developed in I- urope and is best 
known through Wilkins s Notionat Syllahtises (104, \W). ("Syjiabus" 
here means textbook content:) Basically; this approach sees the organiz- 
ing iacii^r for a syllabus or curriculum to be functional aspects of 
language rather than formal: Instead of taking an inventory (which is 
Iricompiete ariyw ay. says Wilkiris) of gramrtiar patterns arid arrarigirig the 
tdxlbo()k after them, one takes categories of comriluriicative function, 
like judgmeril arid evaluatiori, suasiori. argumerit. ratiorial inquiry arid 
exposition, personal emotions arid emotional rel^tfc>n>. arid iheri arrarige^i 



the grammar paiiems wherever they turn up in these categories, Wil- 
kins's concern is primarily with commuhicative competence: 

In drawing Up a hdtioriaJ syllabus, instead of asking how speakers of 
the language express themselves or when and where they ase the 
language, we ask what it is they commuhicale Ihrough langu^e: We 
are then able to organize language teaching in terms of the content 
rather than the form of the lahguiige. ( U»9I 

He also insists on a jinguistic, formai component in the curriculum, but 
that insistence occasionally gets lost in the enthusiasm of his followers in 
the United States. 

Rapid Acquisition of a Foreign Language by Avoidance of Speaking is 
an approach developed by Wihitz and Reeds (1 1 1); The authors believe 
that there is a haturaJ sequence (rieUrolbgicaJ) in language ieaming and 
stress listening comprehehsioh until it is complete before students are 
aiiowed to speak. Length of utterance is limited, problem solving through 
the use of pictures Is stressed, arid the syllabus is limited id base 
structures and limited vocabulary. _ 

The Sileni Way was developed by Caleb Gattegnd in 1963 but riot 
published here until 1972: In this method, the teacher uses Cuisiriiere 
rods, a cdldf-coded wall chart for pronunciation, and speaks each new 
word drily once: the fesponsibility for ieaming and talking is shifted to 
the students. Even cdrfection is handled through gestures and mime by 
the teacher with rid further mddelirig. Many teachers are enthused by this 
method, but there are also anecdotes df student rebellion (36, 96): 

Suggestopedia, a method developed by Georgi Lozaridv at the Insti- 
tute of Suggestology in Sofia, Bulgaria (9, 62), claims to reduce the strairi 
df language learning: Listening and speaking are stressed with eriiphasis 
dri vocabulary acquisition. The Suggestopedk CycK* begins with review 
of previdusly learned material in the target language, followed by 
iritroductidri df riew material. This is followed by a one-hour seance 
during which studjrits listeri td the new material against a background of 
baroque music. The studerits alsd do breathing exercises and yoga 
relaxation techniques which are said td iricrease concentration and tap 
the powers of the subconscious. There is alsd considerable role play of 
real-life situations. 

Total Physical Response, developed by James Asher (6, 7), also 
stresses listening comprehension, as he believes that if listeriirig arid 
speaking are introduced simultaneously, listening cdmpreherisidri is 
riiuch delayed. Basically the method consists of having studerits listen to 
cdmmands and then carrying them out^ 

I refrairi from cdmmentmg on these methods since the opinion that is 
importarit is the teacher's. As long as teacher and students have confi- 



derice that they are in Fact learning, and all are happy in the process, f 
dori t think the methods make too much difference. 

CONCLUSION 

\ would like to conclude by acknowledging that a classroom teacher's 
job is brie of the most taxing in the wbrld. Not only must the teacher be 
khowledgeabie about her/his subject arid prepared for classes, but the 
sheer psychic energy needed to deal with lively children arid adblescerits 
all day lorig is rarely recognized except by other classroom teachers. The 
task of the teacher iri schools whose students include children from other 
cultures is doubly difficult. Furthermore, when in addition those cultures 
represent minority groups with a long tradition of social and economic 
exploitation by white middie-class Anglos, the classroom situation often 
becomes unbearably difficult; Often these children are held to be slow to 
learn, they do not read at the expected riational levels, they are late, they 
do riot do their homework, they are quiet arid noisy arid hostile, arid so 
bri. Often these allegations are true; arid wheri the childreri db not learri, 
the teacher is blariied. The teacher thus be^;Qf|,es thejDuhlic scapegoat 
for all the social ills, for the prbbleriis of the schools reflect the probleriis 
and social injustices of the larger society which are totally beyond the 
control of an individual classroom teacher. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these difficulties, the enormous influence a good teacher can have on the 
life of an individual student is not sufficiently emphasized: Teachers who 
care passionately that their students learn English will have students who 
care, too; And it should not be forgotten that without English these 
students will never have a chance for full participation in the life of this 
country. The extent of the teacher's responsibilities is awesome. 
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